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CHAPTER 3 


Drugstores, Backyards, 
Chinatown, and a 


Game of Death 


I t was during the latter part of 1965, when Bruce Lee was 

on retainer to Twentieth Century Fox for seven or eight 
months, that Dan Inosanto got his opportunity to study with 
Bruce on a regular basis. Initially, Dan was unsure of this 
cocky individual and whether he would like him as an 
instructor. However, Dan was determined to continue with 
Ed Parker, get all the information he could from Bruce, and 
see where it led. In the end, it led to a friendship between 
the two rather than a master and student relationship. 

It is during this period that, according to Dan, he got the 
bulk of his training from Bruce, “pester[ing] the heck out of 
him, coming to his house week in and week out—and even on 
Sundays.” (Inosanto and Sutton 1980: 16) Dan trained at 
Bruce’s apartments in Westwood and West Los Angeles and 
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later at Bruce’s houses in Inglewood and Culver City. Around 
1966, he was introduced to Wayne Chan and Tony Hum, the 
only other students of Bruce Lee, and began studying in a 
room directly behind Wayne Chan’s pharmacy in Los 
Angeles’s Chinatown. 

At this time, Dan learned about transcending technique. 
According to Dan, 


In my early learning (1966) that fact [that I 
couldn’t do a technique] used to foul me up. I 
would try to do a technique and it would work 
90 percent of the time. But there would always 
be that 10 percent when it wouldn’t work and 
I couldn’t understand why. The reason was 
because I didn’t fully understand structure and 
energy. I did the technique, but if the guy did- 
n't feed me the right energy, I couldn’t do it. It’s 
like saying, “I can’t use my Ferrari, because 
we're in the middle of a jungle, but it works 
great on the freeway and on the surface 
streets.” Or, it’s like wanting to use a backhand 
in tennis when a forehand strike presents itself. 


According to Dan, Bruce Lee put it this way: “A good JKD 
man has no technique; he makes his opponents’ techniques 
his technique. You should respond to any circumstances 
without prearrangement. Your action should be like the 
immediacy of a shadow adapting to a moving object against 
the sun. Adapt like a shadow. Respond like an echo.” 
(Inosanto 1982: 58) 

It was this freedom of transcending technique that train- 
ing with Bruce Lee offered, which was something Dan had not 
found in kenpo. Ever the scientific researcher, however, Dan 
was not about to give up the training and knowledge he had 
attained under Parker until all the evidence of this experiment 
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was in. For about three years, from 1965 to almost 1968, Dan 
continued teaching four times a week for Ed Parker and four 
times a week for Bruce Lee. Finally, in 1968 he reduced his 
teaching for Ed Parker to only one day a week. He taught four 
classes on a Saturday at Ed Parker's “Santa Monica school” 
on Santa Monica Boulevard in West Los Angeles. Eventually, 
the responsibilities of married life led him to cut back even 
further on the amount of time spent away from his young fam- 
ily, and he discontinued teaching for Parker altogether. 
Although Dan had been with Ed Parker from 1961 to 1968, he 
doesn’t feel that the relationship between him and Ed Parker 
was strained when he left the kenpo family. 

Shortly before The Green Hornet series started, Bruce sug- 
gested to Dan that they get some people together to work out 
with. Dan asked if he could bring some of his friends from 
kenpo, and thus the now famous Chinatown school was born. 
In February 1967, Bruce Lee opened the Jun Fan Gung-Fu 
Institute, Los Angeles Branch, at 628 College Street in 
Chinatown. Daniel Lee, an electrical engineer and Chinese- 
language instructor, was the first student admitted to the 
Chinatown school. 

Bruce Lee had three arts in which he would certify stu- 
dents: jun fan gung-fu, Bruce Lee’s tao of Chinese gung-fu, and 
JKD. Dan Inosanto earned certificates in all three. To receive 
a tao of Chinese gung-fu certificate, a student had to person- 
ally train under Bruce Lee on a one-to-one basis. However, a 
student could receive a jun fan gung-fu certificate by training 
in a small group session, class session, or private session 
under Bruce Lee, Taky Kimura, James Lee, or Dan Inosanto. 

On February 9, 1967, Bruce Lee officially made Dan 
Inosanto an instructor. At the time, Bruce told him that his 
seniors—Taky Kimura (who was granted a fifth rank), James 
Lee (now deceased), and he (Dan)—were the only three 
instructors he had made. Lee requested that Dan always 
acknowledge his seniors. No one other than Dan and the late 
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James Lee has ever been given a third-rank instructor level in 
JKD by Bruce Lee. Dan was given authority to issue rank to 
the 22 or 24 students they had at the time, including Daniel 
Lee and Richard Bustillo. He could issue rank up to and 
including his own (third). James Lee made no instructors in 
JKD during his lifetime, nor has Sifu Taky Kimura. 

Dan Inosanto, as the school’s head instructor, did about 
90 percent of the teaching when the school first opened. 
Bruce Lee usually taught on Saturday and Sunday, with Dan 
assisting him. After the first year, Lee withdrew from teaching 
because he needed more time for his personal training. He 
would come down to the school once in a while to check out 
the progress of the students and test his personal research by 
sparring. Dan asked Bruce to come by and work with the stu- 
dents periodically, because he knew how valuable it was to 
work with Bruce. Dan also knew that Bruce hated teaching 
large classes of students, feeling that the “only way to main- 
tain quality instruction was to teach each student on a one- 
to-one basis.” (Inosanto and Sutton 1980: 50) Dan had accu- 
mulated [1,500 to 2,000] private lessons with Bruce Lee since 
they met in 1964 (Caro 1997: 23). According to Dan, Bruce 
Lee preferred to teach not more than six students at one time. 
Classes in those days were about twelve students at the most. 
At the height of his fame in The Green Hornet, Bruce even 
trained a private group of Chinatown students (no more than 
six at a time) at his house on Saturdays free of charge. When 
Bruce Lee was not committed to film or television work and 
had more time to train his students, he also gave everyone a 
specially prescribed supplementary fitness program (Inosanto 
and Sutton 1980: 52). 

While not on the scene that much of the time, Lee did keep 
in close touch with Inosanto to oversee the majority of the 
school’s curriculum, which at the time was constantly evolving, 
changing every three to six months, and sometimes monthly. 

According to Dan Inosanto, although Bruce Lee hadn’t 
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studied every martial art, he definitely researched the knowl- 
edge existing at the time. Dan remembers Bruce’s constantly 
researching every martial art and his extensive martial arts 
library. Asked what Bruce Lee liked about some of the various 
martial arts, Dan recalls that he liked the knees, elbows, kick- 
ing power, and realism of Muay Thai. (Bruce however, thought 
that the Muay Thai round kick was telegraphic, a point on 
which Dan disagrees with his teacher.) According to Dan, 
Bruce also liked the mobility of savate, and how savate prac- 
titioners boxed with their feet instead of slugging with their 
feet. Bruce felt that pentjak silat practitioners were well condi- 
tioned gymnastic athletes who could adapt to different situa- 
tions and looked like they were dancing because they had 
such fine command of their bodies (Inosanto interview 1999). 

Much has been written about the secrecy that surrounded 
the Chinatown school and what parts of the teaching could be 
shared. Like Bruce Lee’s schools in Seattle and Oakland, the 
Chinatown school had no signs identifying it as a martial arts 
school. Its windows were painted over with red enamel, and 
no visitors were allowed inside. Bruce told Dan not to do any 
advertising concerning the school, and, in fact, once the class 
was under way, the doors were locked and a secret knock was 
used for entry if a student was late. This secrecy extended not 
only to the outside world but also to the students. Bruce was 
possessive of his knowledge and didn’t want to give it out 
indiscriminately until students had earned it. He restricted 
the material Dan Inosanto could teach the students to only a 
small portion. For example, techniques like the outside pak 
sao/inside pak sao (which Dan says everybody knows now) 
could not be taught then. According to Dan, the reason for 
this secrecy goes back to Bruce Lee’s experience while in 
Northern California, where he had taught some of his method 
to his friends and told them not to teach it, but they did any- 
way. That experience, together with the mind-set against shar- 
ing information that was pervasive in Los Angeles at that 
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time, resulted in his not fully trusting everybody. 
(Interestingly, Dan taught the first jun fan gung-fu class ever 
offered in the Los Angeles area to women at the San Pedro 
YWCA because Bruce, in the era before women’s liberation, 
felt that women would be more loyal and would not take 
away from his system and put it into their own.) 

Those who were fortunate enough to study and train at 
the Chinatown school had to be in shape when they got there. 
Classes were about three hours long, five days a week. The 
basic physical prerequisite was the ability to do 30 push-ups 
and run a mile without stopping. A typical class during those 
early days would include skipping rope; punching, kicking, 
kneeing, and elbowing the focus gloves; and sparring. 
Different drills would be used to develop different attributes. 
For speed training, especially mental speed, Bruce developed 
different awareness drills to train the eye. For example, he 
would have one student jab at another, who was supposed to 
snap his fingers when he thought the jab was coming. In 
another reflex drill two students would face each other five 
yards apart, and as soon as one twitched, blinked, or moved 
the other would clap. This was to develop concentration and 
reaction. For endurance, Bruce varied each student's training, 
because he found that what worked for one individual didn’t 
necessarily work for another. 

There was a lot of sparring with body armor, head gear, 
and boxing gloves. According to Dan, “When we first started 

. a lot of the time we were fully armored, we had shin 
guards and knee guards on, pads we made, headgear, and 
elbow pads. Then we discarded the body armor, the shin 
pads, the elbow pads. The 12- to 16-ounce boxing gloves gave 
way to 10- to 12-ounce gloves. Then it became like the kick- 
boxing thing now with very little padding worn, just the 
mouthpiece and once in a while the headgear (Inosanto inter- 
view 1999). In addition to the hard physical workouts, there 
was also mental training as Bruce Lee made sure that his stu- 
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dents were mentally ready for combat. As mentioned earlier, 
often when Dan and the others were ready for a physical 
workout, Bruce would talk for an hour. From this Dan learned 
that self-knowledge and practice is just as important as phys- 
ical training. “The approach was that even though you [may 
have] command of the physical techniques, sometimes under 
stress you’re not emotionally ready or equipped for combat 
when it really [comes] down. So he devised different (I call 
them games) so you could be aware of what it feels like to do 
it under a lot of stress, so the emotion could come into the 
training.” (Inosanto interview 1999) According to Dan, these 
mental training lessons could take place anywhere: 


In Chinatown during meals he would talk 
about principles we should cover. He used the 
word “being” . . . he said it was important “to 
be, to become,” not “to do.” Because some- 
times when doing the technique you’re just 
doing it. So being is like being yourself—you 
have no restrictions; you’re flowing very freely 
rather than trying to copy or imitate. . .. Then 
he talked about the marital arts [being] not 
only for physical fitness but also for improving 
or understanding your own life-style . . . in 
your work or job . . . absorbing what is useful 
and rejecting what is useless, and adding 
things that [are] particularly useful (Inosanto 
interview 1999). 


The atmosphere at the Chinatown school was the polar 
opposite of that at any other martial arts schools at that time. 
No martial arts outfits were worn, nor was there ever a dress 
code. Music, such as the cha-cha or the theme from Hawaii 
Five-O, was used to warm up and develop rhythm. Chinese 
music was used for stretching. 
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Music had always played a part in the life of Bruce Lee, 
who had once been crowned the cha-cha king of Hong Kong. 
According to Dan, while music was commonly used as a 
training aid in the martial arts of Southeast Asia, it was revo- 
lutionary for someone in the United States in the1960s to use 
it. Dan feels that Bruce Lee was the first person to use music 
for this purpose at that time. 

To help Dan develop his rhythm, Bruce even tried to teach 
Dan to cha-cha. However, this dance proved to be one of the 
few things Bruce Lee tried to teach Dan Inosanto that he was 
never able to master (Inosanto interview Montreal 1998). 

The relaxed atmosphere of the classes was not always per- 
fect, and at times Bruce Lee spoke up to retain discipline. 
According to martial arts instructor and Chinatown school stu- 
dent Jerry Poteet, “One time [Bruce] got up in front of class and 
said, ‘I know that socially a lot of us in here are friends, and out- 
side the school I’m Bruce. But in here you call me Sifu. Because 
of the informality, there has to be some discipline. If this school 
was in China, there would be a lot of people here now missing 
their front teeth.’” (Inosanto and Sutton 1980: 60) 

The school was a magnet for many top-notch tournament 
fighters of the day, such as Chuck Norris, Mike Stone, Joe 
Lewis, Bob Wall, and Louis Delgado, who came to visit Bruce 
to learn or exchange information. Joe Lewis won 11 straight 
tournaments after he started working with Bruce Lee. Dan 
recalls, “In truth, a lot of the experts Bruce sparred with— 
including some national karate champions who were well 
known throughout the country—came away convinced that 
he had supernatural powers. Louis Delgado, for one, once 
described Bruce as ‘quite baffling—almost as though he had 
ESP.’ Yet Bruce himself always pooh-poohed such nonsense. 
He used to explain to us that his unreal demonstrations of 
power and quickness were merely the result of proper muscle 
groupings—and relaxation.” (Inosanto and Sutton 1980: 65) 

As some serious Bruce Lee fans and most students of JKD 
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know, Bruce Lee coined the term jeet kune do early in 1967 
while Dan and Bruce were driving in a car. They were talking 
about Western fencing, and Bruce said that the most efficient 
means of countering in fencing was the stop-hit. A stop-hit is 
when you intercept your opponent's move with a thrust or hit 
of your own. It is designed to score a hit in the midst of the 
attacker’s action and is the highest and most economical of all 
the counters (Inosanto and Sutton 1980: 66). The Cantonese 
equivalent of the “way of the intercepting fist” is jeet kune do. 

All of Dan Inosanto’s JKD training with Bruce Lee was one 
on one, and it is fair to say that Bruce Lee did not spar with 
anyone as much as he did with Dan. According to Dan, Bruce 
was merely playing with him when they sparred. “It was like 
an older brother playing with his younger brother, or like a 
father playing with a son in the fifth or seventh grade. He was 
just playing with me, he was giving me some success and 
sometimes frustrating me. . . . He was literally way out of my 
league as far as speed and timing and things like that.” 
(Inosanto interview 1999) Although Dan was always quick 
enough to catch any other retreating opponent or retreat from 
their attacks, Bruce was so fast when retreating Dan could 
never catch him, nor could he ever escape Bruce's attacks. 
Once after Dan came back from a good showing at the United 
States Western Championship, he and Bruce sparred. Bruce 
said he would use just the left jab and told Dan to try every- 
thing that had worked at the tournament. Bruce beat Dan 
with just his left jab—and added insult to injury by calling his 
shots. Another time Bruce showed his skill in timing and 
remarkable speed by using his forehead to jam Dan’s jab. The 
latter feat is extraordinary, considering that Dan was a 9.5- 
second 100-yard sprinter blessed with an overabundance of 
fast-twitch muscle fibers. 

Sometimes their sparring sessions were not so pleasant. 
Those who have seen the movie Enter the Dragon will recall 
the scene were Bruce Lee is teaching a young student at the 
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monastery how to put emotional content into his techniques. 
This great scene (only one of Dan’s contributions to the world 
of action films, which we will examine in a later chapter) was 
based on something that happened to Dan in real life. As Dan 
remembers the incident, “That was when we were training, 
and he said, ‘I want you to kick hard.’ I kicked as hard as I 
could, and he said, ‘No, no, you don’t understand—you’re 
just too nice, you’re like Taky Kimura.’ He just went up and 
he slapped me. Then I was angry, and then he could see that 
and he goes, ‘O.K., now kick the bag!’ When I kicked, it trans- 
ferred into the bag. He said, ‘That's what I was trying to get at; 
that’s what I want to bring out, that emphasis emotionally.’” 
(Inosanto interview 1999) 

Sometimes it was much more painful than a slap. Bruce 
actually knocked Dan out on two occasions when they 
sparred. One knockout from a blow to the solar plexus 
occurred on Dan’s birthday, before the Chinatown school’s 
opening. After Bruce had dropped him and Dan was trying to 
catch his breath, Bruce called for the rest of the students to 
come out, which they did, carrying a birthday cake for Dan! 
Dan Inosanto was not the only person to be injured when 
sparring with Bruce Lee. Bruce once broke Dan Lee’s jaw dur- 
ing an impromptu boxing match. According to Daniel, Bruce 
was slipping punches with his hands behind his back. Dan 
Lee, a former collegiate welterweight boxing champ of main- 
land China, tagged him with a punch. Bruce, the former high 
school boxing champ from Hong Kong, as an instinctive 
reflex, proceeded to hit Dan Lee about 12 times. 

Alas, all good things come to an end, even if that “good 
thing” is getting the stuffing beat out of you by the world’s 
greatest martial artist! The increasing demands the 
Chinatown kwoon placed on Bruce’s time and his feelings 
that it was not the way to bring out his art resulted in Bruce’s 
closing the school late in 1969 (Inosanto and Sutton 1980: 
111). But by January 1970, a new era was dawning—known 
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in popular culture as the kung-fu craze. Beginning with the 
North American screening of cheap Hong Kong “chop-socky” 
flicks, this craze was due primarily to the meteoric rise of 
Bruce Lee as an international movie star. 

When Bruce Lee left for Hong Kong to seek his fame and 
fortune in the early 1970s, a new era was also beginning for 
Dan Inosanto—that of the “backyard school.” Dan had asked 
Bruce if he could teach a few people, and Bruce agreed, but 
only if Dan agreed to keep the group small and the quality 
high. The group, which started out with four or five students 
and later grew to around a dozen, trained in Dan’s garage on 
East Fernrock Street in Carson, California, and sometimes in 
his backyard. When the garage became too small and too 
confined, he built a small 30-by-40-foot gym in his backyard 
with the help Alfred Haber, a close friend and student, and 
Richard Lee, a student who was also an architect and design- 
er by profession. (Today in JKD circles there is a certain mys- 
tique attached to having been one of the original students 
from the “backyard school.” As JKD instructor Tim Tackett 
explains, “A lot of our JKD attitude, even today, is that a lot 
of the old backyard type of things aren’t even taught, except 
to a select few. You have to be careful of who you teach. Then 
it’s more of a treasured gift.”) (Beasley 1989: 61) 

After Bruce Lee moved to Hong Kong, Dan’s time training 
with him would be limited. But during Bruce’s visits to the 
United States, he would make time to work out with Dan in 
between business appointments. During these sessions, 
Bruce would share his own personal development as well as 
checking out Dan’s progress. 

Dan’s appearance in the movie Game of Death was actu- 
ally an outgrowth of Inosanto’s desire to continue training 
with Lee. When Dan visited Hong Kong in 1972, his main 
purpose was to update his training. Dan remembers how this 
was accomplished in spite of Bruce’s busy schedule: 
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. .. We'd be walking down the street [and 
he would show some trapping]. He’d say “put 
your hand this way.” Then we would go to, say, 
a food stand and we’d eat there, or [we’d go to] 
a Chinese restaurant, and when we walked out 
of the restaurant and just before we'd get to the 
car, he would show me some other stuff. Then 
we'd stop in the bookstore and he’d start 
showing me stuff (Inosanto interview 1999). 


In addition to the physical aspects of JKD, Bruce Lee also 
tutored Dan on other aspects of JKD. “He broke down the sys- 
tem, how to develop different attributes . . . agility . . . balance 
... Why you did certain techniques.” (Inosanto interview 1999) 

Along with the rest of the world, Dan was amazed by 
Bruce’s advancement during this time period. And also like the 
rest of the world, on July 20, 1973, Dan Inosanto was shocked 
when he heard the news of Bruce Lee’s accidental death in 
Hong Kong resulting from an allergic reaction to a painkiller. 
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